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EARLY GERMAN POETRY. No. 1. 
The rage for an acquaintance with the 
previously concealed treasures of German 


‘ 


three great divisions——according to the 
wich they were written.—1. 


ductions of the Germans may admit of 
] 
i 


period at 


| German poetry prior to the period of the 


literature has been abundautly satisfied by | 
the multiplied dissertations, which have, | 
from time to time, appeared on the works | 


of writers since the Reformation. 


Prior } 


to this period, however, some beautiful pro- | 


ductions were occasionally published. es- 


pecially from the Minnesingers or German 


Troubadours of the twelfth and thirteenth | 


centuries. 


In taking these collectively a considerable | 


degree of monotony will be perceptible, 


but individual sonnets exhibit as much 


poetic feeling, as much grace and tender- | 


ness, as are to be met with in the amatory 
lays of the present day. 


account ol 


work of M. Heinsieus.* 
Of some of the lays of the Minnesingers 
a translation has already been published, 


within the last few years; and, according | 


to Mr. Roscoe, M. Sismondi has announced 


his intention of devoting himself to the 
production of a work on the literature of 
the north, similar to that which he has 
given to the world on that of the south, of 
Europe, and if he should succeed as well 
with his description of the Teutonic as he 
has in that of the Romanic poets and be 
fortunate enough to meet with as good a 
translator as Mr. Roscoe, we may antici- 
pate a fund of amusement and instruc- 
tion. 

The consideration of these earlier pro- 
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} ancestors. 
In this article | 
it will be our object to exhibit a short | 
those earlier poems of the | 
Germans, with a few faithful translations, | 


cane fs siimtnnna ia Cis aaleiel . ; : 
chiefly from specimens in the valuable | wild fowl. One of the earliest native 


| translation are 





Minnesingers.—2. Period of the Minne- 
singers and 3. Period of the Mastersingers. 


GERMAN POETRY PRIOR TO THE MIN- 
NESINGERS. 


the Germani 
eir minstrels or bards, who sang in 

honor of their god 'Tuisco, well as for 
purpose of infusing a martial spirit into 
minds of their warriors; and these 
songs, being transmitted from father to son, 
recorded the history and manners of their 
Charlemagne is said to have 
prepared a collection of them, but there 
t They cannot 


In the time ot 


are no traces of it extant. 
have been distinguished for harmony, as 
Julian compares them to the screeching of 


poets, whose productions have reached us, 
was Ottfried, a pupil of Rhabanus Maurus— 
himself a pupil of Alcuin, the learned 
English monk, who, in the year 804, was 


| employed by Charlemagne as preceptor 
| to his son. 


Ottfried, who was a monk of 
the Cloister of Weissenburg in 
rendered the evangelists into German rhyme 

Prefixed to this 
dedications—one to 


Elsass, 


about the year 870. 
three 
Ludwig, King of the East Franks, another 
to Luitpert, archbishop of Mentz and the 
third to Salomo, bishop of Kostnitz. Of 
manuscripts, yet remaining, those at Vien- 
na, and in the Heidelberg library are best 
known. The oldest and most rare of the 
nrinted copies is that of Flacius, published 
at Basel in 1571, in 8 vo. with a glossary 
by Gassar an Augsburg physician. An 
edition of it also occupies a space of 400 
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folio pages in the 1 vol. of the Thesaurus 
Antiquilatum Schilter. 
Although valuable to the philolog st, the 


work of Ottfred is intrinsica 


ryt ° . 
deulcnicavum ol 


y poor, coun 
' 


much earlier procuctions 


pared with the 
of the poets of antiquity. 

Again, amongst the original poctical 
productions is a hymin, occasioned by the 
victory, obtained on t! Scheldt by Lud- 
wig III. in the year 581, over the 
—the author of which is not Kn 

After a description of the injuries, which 


the Franks had sustained from the Nor- 


» Normans 
vn. 





mans, Ludwig is commended by God to 
the king accepts the com- 





avenge them: 





maha. 









Then took +7 eld 
And qui vs ht the ft d, 
To venge him as he wish'd, 
On his a 








Then boid!ly rode che 








And alt 
Kyricleison 

Now when the song Was sung 
The 


The blood rush d 1 the face 












Of the valiant Pranktsh race: 










As Ludwig vene'd in fight ; 

The nunble aud the great 
; Both traits in him innate 
Wi After this, the poct sings the praises of 
\ Ludwig with wishes for his long and pros- 






This song is likewise con- 





perous reign. 
tainedinthe second book of the Thesaurus 

of Schilter. 
We oucht not, perhaps, to 
sntirely, the Works of a German poetess, 
ir rsheim, who 









overiGok, 






Hroswitha, a 
flourished about the year 
life ef Otto [. in Latin verse, and several 





nun of Gan 





> ] 
so besides a 






Legends in Ilexameters and Pentameters, 





she wrote, in the same language, some 


religious Dramas, in which she attempted 








an imitation of Terence. 

An edition of her works, which were not 
distinguished for much poetical spirit, was 
first published by Conrad Celtes, at Niirn- 
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ber 1501, in folio, and another, the 


latest, by Heinr. Leonh. Schurzfleisch, Wit- 


a 
tenberg, 1707. 4to. 

Mf a much more elevated 
considered the author of a poem 
KOlln 


character 
must be 
in praise of Hanno, Archbishop of 
who died in 1075. Wea 
ed with the writer, but he probably lived at 
the conclusion of the eleventh centery, and 





>not acquaint- 


seems to have been some monk of consi- 


derable poetic spirit and distinguish dlearn- 


Niartin Opitz found the manuscript 
in the Fthediger library at Breslau and 


gave an edition of it to the world in 1639, 


accompanied with valuable notes: it was 
also published by Schilter in his Thesaurus, 





pressions of 
Of all ihe early poems of the Germans 
he t distinguished. perhaps, Is the ori- 


sO pop 








indeed is it, that a writer in the Conrersa- 
‘ > us. considers It 
worthy to stand alongside the Homeric 

It more than 600 vears old, and 
in connexion ¥v ith two othe rs.— Chrinhil- 


Chrinhild’s Revenge), and 


the Lame) ion—was formerly ascribed to 
Coprad of Wurzburg: but from recent in- 
Ang. Wiih. Schlegel, the 


cescriptions in the poem, as 


. = } 
vestigations by 





fopovdrapules 
i I 
well as other internal evidences, would 


seem to indicate Klinesobr of Hungary. or, 





still more probably, Heinrich of Ofterdin- 
gen, as the author: still Conrad of Wurz- 
bure is estimated to have been the editor. 
The plot of the poem is the unhappy fate 
of the Nibelungen or Niflungen—a power- 
ful race of heroes of antient burgundy— 
the loves of two individuals of this race 
involving the destruction of the whole. 
The chief hero’s name is Siegfried, king of 
Holland and Nibelungen ( Norway—from 
Vv bellande—misty land 
ed from Gunther, king of Burgundy, for 
oreat him. Chriem- 
hilde, his beautiful sister. But Gunther’s 
wife, Brunhilde, so contrives that Sieofried 


From this time Chriemhilde 


who. receiv- 


services rendered to 


is murdere d. 
| seeks to revenge the death of her husband, 
| and finaily succeeds in cutting off the head 

of Hagene, the murderer, with the very 

sword which he had taken from Siegfried 
at the time of the murder. 
The period, at which the events of this 
poem fall, is that of Ezelin or Attila, king 
of the Huns, about AD. 430 or 440: the 





























scene ison the Rhine, and on the frontiers 
of Austria and Hungary. 
this Epic’? says M. Heinsius * and with 
him every connoisseur and Amateur of the 
antient literature of Germany, maintains 
the preeminent merit of this poem. _ It is 
a happy, select, patriotic performance, 
indicating not only the manner, but the 
romantic imagination of the poet: it is 
rich in admirabiy depicted characters, and 
in faithful delineations, so that this poem 
most valuable mon- 
antiquity.” 


must be esteemed the 
ument of German “ Too high 
a valuation of it however,” he properly 
“as has been the case in modern 


times, cannot but injure the good cause.” 


adds, 


In order thit our readers may judge of 
national 
ive a metrical version from 


the form and substance of. this 
g 
the “+ first adventure” of the edition of Ha- 
have preferred, as in all 
the other examples, fidelity to elegance. 


1] 
poem, we shall 


gen, ia which we 


ERSTE ABENTEURE, 


nmeehren rwunders riel wesait 


and 


chavali rs, you now 


{n Burgundy there flourished a highly noble 
maida, 
No country could exhibit a more beautiful ‘tis 
said : 
Chriembhilde was her chosen name: she was a 
fe. 
was many a val’rous 
doom'd to loss of life 


knight fore- 


This maid was forin’d for tenderness, and many a 
he ro bold, 

Her favor anxivusly desired ; for no one could 
be cold 

To her surpassing loveliness, supported by the 
aid 

Ofev'ry youthful requisite, that could adorn 

the maid. 


Three chieftains, rich and noble, of Chriemhild 
had the care 


* ‘The editor of 
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First Gunther and Gernot, the brave, two 
knights without compare ; 
With Giselher, the youngest one, of chivalry 
select, 
Chriemhild, as a sister dear, united, to pro 
tect. 


These chieftains were magnanimous, of families 
hich bred; 
In courage without measure great, and highly 
talented: 
Burgundia was their country call’d: they after 
did command, 
Great praises for their wond’rous feats, per- 
formed in Etzel’s land. 


At Worms, 


midst of all their might ; 


along the Rhine, they dwelt, in 


For them serv’d much proud chivalry, full 
many a native knight, 
With commendable honor for the period of their 
lives, 
Till they perish’d from a jealousy ’twixt two 
illustrious wives 
A Queen of passing beauty, lady Ute was their 
qaaine, 


And rat was their loving sire—a prince 


From whow they had their } eritage—of prowess 


great: and one, 
Who in his yet more youthful days important 
feats had done. 

After describing some of the knights, 
who served under these chieftains, the ad- 
venture goes On— 

It happened once uponatime that Chreim- 
hild, virgin mild, 
Dreamt she was rearing up with care a beau- 
teous falcon, wild, 
Which two huge eagles poune'd upon, and 
kill’d before her eves ; 
No greale 


could devise. 


r sorrow to her heart than this one 


She quickly sought her mother dear, Dame Ute, 
whom she found 
Who, after having heard the dream, thus tried 
it to expound. 
The falcon thou wert rearing up designs a noble 
spouse, 
‘And whom, if God protect him not, thou 


” 


wilt be sure to lose. 
‘* Why talk to me of man and love ? my mother 
ever dear! 
* Without the love of any knight, shall I 
persist for ee'r, 


SP PPR = 
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“ Until my day of death shall come |, single, shall 
remain, 
“ In order that from mortal man I ne’er may 
suffer pain.” 
‘* Nay vow not thus so rashly, love !"’ her mother 
mildly spoke, 
“ Wouldst thou enjoy felicity thy words 
must revoke ; 


thou 


‘By love this may encompass’d be : thou'lt make 
a beauteous wite, 

‘* And God will send a proper knight—the 
solace of thy life. 


“The vow, it must continue on, 
ther—love ! 


my tender mo- 


“ Full many a married female, av! too many 
we Can prove, 
‘“¢ Has found that love with sorrow great may re- 
compensed be ; 
“ Whilst, by avoiding both of these, they ne’er 
can fall to me. 


Chriemhilde, now, with care abstain’d from ev'ry 
lover’s way, 
And as a maid continued for many a livelong 
day ; 
Thus, for a time, she met with none in whom she 
took delight, 
Though afterwards, with honor clear, the con- 
sort of a knight. 
This knight he was the Falcon bird, which in 
her dream she spied ; 
How muck she did revenge herself on those 
by blood allied, 
Who after that did murder him, you shall be 
told anon, rom 
From this one val’rous knight’s decease, died 
many a mother’s son. 
Not less distinguished is the collection 
of antient, heroic, songs—the Heldenbuch 
or book of heroes—all the chivalric narra- 
tives being probably founded on national 
traditions. The chief hero of the book is 
Dietrich of Berne. Like the Vibeluneen- 
lied it is valuabie as a history of the man- 
ners of the nation during the middle ages: 
and, like it contains, as a natural oer 
sequence, much national, German, poetry. 
The collection is supposed to be the uni- 
ted work of Heinrich of Ofterdingen and 
Eschilbach. Manuscripts of it are to be 
found at Strassburg and Dresden. 
lhe first edition appeared in 1509 at 
Strassburg in Folio; and others, subsequent- 
ly, at Frankfort on the Maine. 
To the purely foreign fictions of this 
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period, produ 

formed from antient and mere modern my- 
thology and history, not always from the 
originals themselves, but through French 
translations. I'or example,the Trojan War 
was a fertile topic to many poets. Wol- 
fram of Eschenbach wrote an Epic under 
this title, which still exists, in manuscript, 
at St. Gallen, Strassburg, Berlin, and Vien- 
na. Oberlin has described this poem, at 
much length, in his Diatribe de Conrado 
Herbipolita, and adduced several speci- 
mens. We have likewise a free imitation 
of the Aincid, by Heinrich of Veldeck, 
from the French of Chretien of Troyes— 
who lived in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury—with some interpolations. MSS. of 
this are still extant at Gotha, Vienna and 
Eybach near Geisslingen in Swabia. 

Lastly, Ovid’s metamorphoses were 
translated by Albrecht of Halberstadt. 

Charlemagne and his paladine, and Ar- 
thur and his round table, the romance of 
which is known to almost every one, were 
also fertile sources for the poets of this pe- 
riod. A collection of poems, regarding the 
round table, was published at Vienna in 
1811. 

Of these poems—of indigenous or fo- 
reign origin—the former, it would seem, 
were distributed generally amongst the 
people, whilst the latter were. encouraged 
only at the courts, where, even at this time, 
a preference for foreign productions was 
perceptible. 
PERIOD OF MINNESINGERS. 


II. THE 


The Germans seem to have received 
their taste for Romantic poetry from the 
Provencal poets—the Troubadours : this 
taste was strongly encouraged by the Swa- 
bian emperors, the first of whom ascended 
the imperial throne of Germany in the 
year 1138, and it became highly improved 
and cultivated by the Swabian poets, Ger- 
man Troubadours or Minnesingers, as they 
were termed, from the old German words 
Minna and Minnen, which signified love 
and friendship—the common subjects of 
their songs. 

All things concurred, at this period, to 
raise poctry to a higher state of excellence. 
Germany had considerably increased in 
power, population and commerce: the 
princes and nobles were more powerful 
and the pomp of the courts consequently 
greater; the imperial towns had become 
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opulent. Trade had induced luxury ;— 
and time, another and a better spirit. The 
romantic extravagancies of the Provengals 
found a ready reception in the minds of 
the Germans, from their previous chivalric 
excitement by the crusades, which had 
cominenced in the year 1096. The poe- 
try to which that spirit gave occasion, being 
encouraged by the Swabian emperors, be- 
ame a favorite study of the higher classes. 


inselves 


i 
The Minnesingers distributed the 
over Germany and only 
those poems of which we have already 


composed not 


spoken, but also numerous Lyric songs, | 


distinguished for their grace and tender- 
ne s-= 
celebrated than for any other of their pro- 


and for which they have been more 
ductions. ‘They also produced several ro- 
mantic poems which, ho wever, were chiefly 
imitations or translationsof the Provengal 
poetry of the Troubadours. The best ex- 
tant, collection of these small poems of the 
middle ages, and which contains between 
1499 and 1500songs, by 136 poets, is that 
by Rudger Manesse of Zurich, made in the 
bezinning of the fourteenth century, and. 
consequently, at the end of the flourishing 
several of 
these have been modernized and published 
by Tieck, Greeter, Weckherlin, Hagen, Bu- 
sching, Hofsteter and others. 

The oldest those Swabian poets 
or Minnesingers, whose works and names 
have reached us, is Heinrich of Veldeck or 
Veldigz. He was a native of the north of 
Germany ; lived at the end of the 
twelfth and commencement of the thir- 
teenth century, and was theauthor of Sche- 
bischen Eneidt—the translation of the 
FEneid to which we have referred—and 
several other poems, printed in the col- 
lection of Manesse. His sentiments are 
much more beautiful than the form in 
wich he has chosen to convey them in 
the original, if we judge from the specimen 
given by Bouterwek (Band. ix. p. 105.) 


period of the Minnesingers: 
| z 


of 


Min Se nde s de n ke n. 


My ardent thoughts, nay ! all my mind, 
Entirely without change, 

Are but to witness to my fair, 
The way my passions range ; 

And how, with constant heart, so long, 
Accustom’d T have been, 

To paint in many a tender song, 
Her purity and sheen 








Walther von der Vogelweide was a fa- 
vorite Minnesinger, who lived in the first 
half of the thirteenth century and was a 
wandering singer from one court to an- 
other. His chief patron was Leopold of 
Austria, from whom he received very valu- 
able presents. prove him to 
have been a man of the world, and breathe 
highly patriotic sentiments, as evinced by 
the following examples. 


His songs 


tund wehluemet sint die reinen frow- 


Durch SUCZE 
cn; 
rt nie niht so wunnekliches anzeschouen 

Ilow sweet, like flowers, are ladies fair ; 


There’s nought so beautes usly divine, 
In air, on earth, in meadows green, 
Where 
The dewy ¢ 
The so 
All, a 


Compar'd with such deliehts as these. 


ilies and where roses shine ; 

rass in month of May, 

esters warbling in the trees ; 
i » me are null, 

The aspect of a lady fair, 

Can every gloomy thought disperse, 
cas lichtning, fiom the mind, 
ef and dreariness everse : 

ler rosy lips, 
In love such gracious smiles impart, 

Whilst 1ays, direct from sparkling eyes, 


deep into the inmost heart. 


Pierce | 
And again :— 
Tuetsche 


Alls engel sint duc 


man sint wolme zogzen ; 
wib wetan. 
Well bred are the German men; 
Their wives for angels taken ; 
Whosoe’er abuses them 
Must surely be mistaken, 
Virtue and the purest love, 
If any wish to find ‘em, 
Let them come to German land, 
They need not look behind ’em. 
Oh! my native land for me ; 
May | long live to view it, 
Many countries have I seen 
But never can eschew it ; 
Tor though to look out for the best, 
Has been my fond devotion, 
May woe betide me if I have, 
For foreign modes a notion. 


Walther of Metz, Hartmann of Aue, Al- 
brecht of Halberstadt, Wolfram of Eschens 
bach, Heinrich of Ofterdingen, Nicolau- 
Klingsohr, Gottfried of Strassburg, Ottocar 
of Horneck, Reinbot of Doren, Reinmar 
the elder, Conrad of Wuerzburg, Ulrich of 
Lichtenstein, Jacob von der Warte—all of 
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whom lived at the end of the twelfth or 
commencement of the thirteenth century— 
were no less celebrated as love poets. 

The sonnets of the first of these are ex- 
tremely beautiful. 


Was hilfet mich, das ich ze fremdem froiden 
var ? 
Solde ich den gesten froide machen :-— 
Ah where would be the use for me 
To visit with the glad ? 
Can I give pleasure to the guests 
Whilst 1 myselfam sad ? 
First must my lady send me joy, 
Or I shall strive in vain, 
But let her only smile on me, 
I smile on them again. 
For all my hordes of mirth and joy 
Repose within her care, 
And love my heart in fervor sways, 
For her my virtuous fair. 
With mind absorb’d and silent mood 
Her love I still implore, 
My wooing would resemble fools’ 


Did I exhibit more. 


M. Heinsius has adduced a specimen of 


the Lyrical poetry of Jacob von der Warte, 
which also exhibits much tenderness and 


poetic feeling. 


DIE FRUEHLINGS KLAGE. 
Man so!l hoeren suesses singen 


In dien ouwen ueberdil 


A SPRING LAMENTATION. 
Hear ye not the carols sweet 
In the meadows—through the vale, 
Not the wond’rous strains resound 
Nor the song of nightingale ? 
Look at yon extensive lawn, 
And the heath so green and gay, 
In what beauteous garments clad 
They salute th’ approach of May 


How the little flowers rejoice 
In the May dew to recline : 
All will now become reviv'd 
In the golden, solar, shine ; 
I, alone, must joyless be, 
Only I no pleasure feel, 
For no favor can I find 
In my lady's heart of steel. 


Qh! thou amiable love! 
From my heart the pang decoy, 
Comfort my torsaken sense 
Comfort, or I'm dead to joy ; 
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Aid from thee alone avails ; 
Should I separate from her, 
Nonght on earth can solace bring ; 


Hence, on me, thy aid confer. 


Power great, the wise men say, 
Can the strongest overcome ; 
Yet must I for 


And on woman, fix my doom. 


grace lament, 


Heavens! I'm in high despair, 
Sick of torments such as those; 
Whilst she 


Lite with me 


leaves me thus unmov‘d, 


Is near a close. 


Love ! be common to us both, 
Or to ev'ry joy I'm dead ; 

Cause that I carress’d may be 
By her lips of ruby red ; 

As thou boldest sway o’er me 
And iny heart dos't all subject, 


Gracious love! to her attend 


And her heart to mine direct. 

There is considerable melody and feel- 
ing in the original of the following ver- 
sion from the virtuous writer ( Der tugend- 
hafte Schreiber)—uas he is called in the 
old collections—probably Heinrich of Ris- 


pach. 


iny moaning 
he, who has my heart enconpass'd, 


And in bondage keeps it there. 


Iam like the nightingale, 


VW arbling on so kk 


i 


nye in vain, 
And in spite of all its warbling 

Stull foredoom'd to sufier pain * 

Amongst the emperors, kings and prin- 
ces, of this period, several were not only 
friends and patrons of the muses, but min- 
nesingers themselves. The chief of these 
were the emperor Henry VI (A.D. 1190 to 
1197) and Conrad IV. (A.D. 1250 to 12- 
54.) King Wenzel of Bohemia) A.D. 12- 
78.) The Margrave Otto of Brandenburg 
with the arrow (A.D. 1298)—the Mar- 
grave Heinrich of Misnia, Duke Heinrich 
of Pressala and several counts and barons. 

The two following are the productions 
of Otto IV of Brandenburg. 


* Es ist inden walt gesungen, 
Das ich ir genaden clage, 
Due min herze hat betwungen 


Und noch twinget alle tage. 





IM FRUEHLING. 


Uns kumt aber ein lichter meie, 


Der machet manig herze fruet. 


SPRING. 


Sich, biderher 1 


Swa ein wih dic 


PRAISE 
2e, brave man! thr 
Soa soon as lovel; 
All thy hopes es 
ier sia ( 


ess, 
Calo kK 
iy thought of badness. 
rwhom affection rules, 
ty a virtuous thousatl exhibits ; 
have said, 


my 4 . } i , 
Pi’ approach of sin it e’en pronibits. 


Well for him who love unchaste 

With care avoids! him honor prizes: 
Sin with love is ne'er conjoined ; 

Love, what is right, the wood udvises, 
Wiser people ott have said, 

» unchaste is sinful surely ; 

‘If is free from sin ; 

ence the joys of loving purely, 


J 


To exhibit the spirit of the times we 


ought not to pass over the Krieg zu Wart- | 
burg, a poetical contest, held at Wartburg | 


in the palace of the Landgrave Hermann 


| from having mingled, d 


1 at whose cou 
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of Thuringia, especially as it appears to 
have given occasion to a poem, which has 
been regarded as the first dramatic attempt 
in the German language. This poetical 
strife occurred in the year 1206, and the 
most celebrated poets of the time, Veldeck, 
Eschilbach, Ofterdingen, Klingsohr, Wal- 


ther von der elweide, Bieterolf and 


Reinmar the older took part therein. Of- 


terdingen rccasion of this contest, 


| his songs, 


| praises Of Duke Leopold VII of Austria, 


Rendered en- 


| vious at the estimation in which Ofterdin- 


of them arrayed them- 
to him, celebrating 
and valour, - and 
:ontest in which the 
that the vanquished 
The assembled oppo- 
lly silenced by Ofter- 
flowed in 
s:”? but, rendered con- 

of the beautiful So- 

phie, J huringia into the 
hall ofthe assembly, he was overcome. The 


elogquenc. 


masters hastened to execute the sentence 

but | concealing himself un- 

his princess, found, in 

Dissatisfied with this 

“the contest, Ofterdin- 

natter might be re- 

sion of Klingsohr, the 

‘t of his time, who then 

Andreas of 

hr, accordingly, arrived 

at the end of the vear 1207, 

poetical contests, which 

that place, in the presence of 

ily of the Landgrave and of several 

wherein Wolfram of Eschil- 

pecially distinguished himself, he 

Ofterdingen had gained the 

To this decision Klingsohr 

also succeeded in reconciling the irritated 

opponents, when the Landgravine present- 

ed him with a golden chain as a reward 

for his skill and for preserving the honor of 

her favorite. This poem is in MS. at Je- 

na, and has been printed in the Manes- 
sischen Sammlune. 0) 

( To be concluded in the next.) 


of Wing 


chief prize. 


’ 
c 





EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
(Continued from page 381.) 


Nor is the history of the steam engine, 


— Se re nes 





the great boast of practic sal men, at allat 
variance with the positions we have ad- 
vanced: its chief inventors were not 
persons connected with the arts to which 
this machine belongs, and 
their success seems to hi wwe de — ded on 
the heir mink 
their familiar with the 
ments of science. ‘Thi 
Worcester,* Capt. Savary, Ne 
mEN, and Warr are at the 
the list.’ ‘The two 4rst 

been very ingenious se hemers, well ac- 
quainted ‘with wha i 
literary world, 
rudiments of 
bly possessed more than the rudiments, 


but the M: arquis has either purposely ex- 


immediately 


theoretical turn of and 


! 
artner Soetie Ci 
wco- 
| ! 
bead 


ap pear to have 


Was roing ( 
the 


proba- 


poss ssed of 


and 


science. SAVARY 


aggerated the effects to be expected 


from his machines, or was incapable of 
calculating theiraction. Newcomen, an 
ignorant of science, 
as his early correspondence with Hooke 
sufficiently testifies. ‘Uhe greatest name 
upon the list rem: - behind ; nature ap- 
pears to have formed the capacious mind 
of W \TT for scientific pursuits, and had 
not early habits given a particular direc- 
tion to he would probably 
have risen to eminence in 
science more purely philosophic. Ac- 
qui ainted, at the time of his chief inven- 
tion, with the celebrated Dr. Buack, he 
received from him his first knowledge of 
the doctrine of latent heat; and if, as he 
observes, this knowledge was not requi- 
site in suggesting that invention, it assist- 
ed in its devolopement; whilst a fact re- 
cently discovered by CuuLen, that wa- 
ter would boil in vacuo below a hundred, 
formed the first step to his improvement. 
Warr seems also to have. understood the 
different capacities which bodies have 
for heat; and made experiments upon 
this subject with all the accuracy and 
method of an able philosopher. 


ironmonger, was not 


his genius, 


It is 


was written prior to the dispute be- 
tween Arago and the Buitish engineers up’ m the 
discovery of the steam engine. A dis pute which 
strongly illustrates the fact that discoveries are 
the results of the knowledge of the period in 
which they were made, and are not to be attri- 
buted, altogether, to those whose naines they 
bear 


* This 


' duction of a 





Marquis of 


| thoroug 


branches of 





hardly possible to read the history which 
he has himself civen of this invention 
without observing the assistance, which 
science constantly afforded him, and feel- 
ing that Watt’s steam-engine is the pro- 
philosopher whom chance 

had made well me with art, and 
not of an ehtly instructed in 
philo phy. sg rent history fully 
verifies this idea. Le aving to others the 
ails of , after he had 
ered them, he busied him- 
with the great branches of 
and during the moments 
which are afforded from busi- 
hed mind with the trea- 
nce and literature. ‘ That he 
should have been minutely and exten- 
and the 


sively skilled in chemistry 
and in most of the branches of physical 
observes his biographer, * might 
have been conjectured ; but it would not 
have been inferred from bis usual occu- 
pations, and probably is not generally 
known, that he was curiously learned in 
many branches of antiquity, metaphysics, 


and 


artisan si 


business 


niinute det 
h] 
hh 


iv mi 
self chiefly 
profession, 
of leisure 
ness 


enri his 


sure of scix 
arts 


science 


medicine, and « ‘tyimology, perfectly 
at home in all the details of archi itecture, 
music, and law. He was well a 
ed too, with most of the modern langua- 
ges, and familiar with their most recent 
literature. Nor was it at all extraordi- 
nary to hear rhe great mechanician and 
engineer detailing and expounding, for 
hours together, the metaphysical theories 
of the German logicians, or criticising the 
measures or the matter of the German 
poetry.” 

How deeply he had studied chemis- 
try appears from the fact of his having 
discovered the composition of water he- 
fore the experiments of CavenpisH upon 
the subject were known, and there is even 
doubt to which of the 
id discovery should be as- 


ac quaint- 


some degree of 
two this splend 
signed. 

The arts immediately connected with 
clothing might be expected to furnish 
few examples of scientific improvement, 
as the difficulties here to be overcome 
can only be learned by a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the professions in which 
they occur. Yet, even in these branch- 
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es, some interesting examples may be 
found of the assistance which a know- 
ledge of theory affords to the inventive 
mechanic. An artist may, by chance 
or talent, discover an improvement which 
is considerably removed from common 
observation ; there are many such, that 
only require the exertion of ingenuity, 
and have little dependance on general 


principles. 


cur will show how different the success 


of an inventor of this class is, from that | 
| our own times that its effect upon the arts 
lent for mechanical invention with a pow- | 
erful intellect, rendered more compre- | 


of a person who combines a ready ta- 


hensive and accurate by reading and 
method. 
afford such a comparison. HarcGreave 
was an illiterate man possessed of little me- 
chanical skill or talent. A journeyman 


; 
weaver, accustomed all his 


operation, by dint of concentrating his at- | 


tention upon that one he made an im- 
provement in it which deserves the high- 
est praise, but has no claim to be called 
a discovery. His first 
full of imperfections that an ordinary me- 
chanic would have removed, brought 
down upon its author that spirit of per- 
secution that inventors so commonly ex- 
perience. 

The invention of ArKwicuT was the 
production of a superior mind. He is 
well known to have been a man of an 
inquisitive turn, fond of reading aud me- 
chanical inventions ; and his machine 
for spinning, the “ spinning jenny,’ was 


consequently of a far higher order of 


merit than that of his predecessor. It 
was not, as HarRGREAVE’s, a contrivance 
for holding the cotton whilst the spindles 


wound it off, but an admirable piece of 


mechanism by which the action of the 
human hand. in drawing out the yarn, 
could be imitated, and with more pre- 
cision than the hand was capable of. 


[he difference between the fortune of 


these men was such as might have been 
expected, HarGreave died poor, and 
little known, whilst ARKWRIGHT realized 
a fortune, and his descendants are now 





But the history of those arts | 
in which such improvements chiefly oc- | 
I i 


Harareave and ARKWRIGHT | 


. 2 : ] 1 
; Gue to sciences; and chi 


machine, made | 
with a pocket knife, though rude, and | 





moving in the higher classes of society. 
We must not omit to notice that, as in 
the preceding case, the rage of the work- 
men was excited againstthe spinning jen- 
ny ; mobs roamed over the country de- 
stroying these new looms wherever they 
were to be found, and exhibiting a great- 


| er spirit of combination than has usually 


been witnessed. 

We shall next take a few examples 
from another great division of the arts, 
that which depends on chemistry. This 
science h iS ALIS il SO completely within 


is readily traced : the process by which the 
discoveries of science become naturalized 
among the arts has been more rapid, and 
from the favorable circumstance of age in 
which it has taken place, the scientific 
aspect of these new acquisitions has been 


| less distorted. A few instances will suf- 
life to one | 


The art of bleach- 
it is now exercised, is altogether 


Hy to two per- 


fice for our purpose. 


Ing, as 


| sons, Dr. Home of Edinburg, and Ber- 


THOLET. Hie first introduced the use of 
acidulated sulphuric acid for the sour 
milk previously employed, and thereby 
shortened the operation of bleaching from 
eight months to four. But the great 
chemist last named totally altered the 
art; examining with attention the pro- 
perty what Chlorine has of destroying 
vegetable colours, he made this power- 
ful agent subservient to the wants of the 
manufacturer, and, at one step, shortened 
the period requisite for bleaching to a 
few days. ‘The new method of bleach- 
ing was introduced into England by Wart, 
and though vehemently opposed, became 
generally adopted in a short time. 
Berthollet has improved other of the 
chemical arts ; especially dying, on which 
he wrote an admirable treatise ; his pro- 
cess for dying with Prusian blue is a 
striking instance of the application of sci- 
ence to art. ‘The talents and integrity of 
this great man made him highly esteem- 
ed by Bounaparte, and probably saved 
his life during the terrors of the revolu- 
tion; a fine picture is drawn by his bi- 
ographer of the indignant firmness with 








, 
PIERE'S Sanguinary schemes. 
' 


Davy has followed the example of 
> : e ° } 
Berrnoucer in applying his talents to 






the ordinary pursuits of life. His work 








The improvements in pottery, esp Ci- 
ally those of Wrepcrewoop, in: working 


Hf on agriculture, and bis safety Jan p are 
ib successful applic ins of science to art 
HH and this will probably be the case with 
Ny) his sche me for | rot cl iw Coppel vessels: 
te ‘as pigs Dts a 
ie although it has hitherto failed in the prin- 
cipal applieati n intended. 

4 





iS ks 


metals, in lighting 
other branc! 


Ciluies, and 






SSS RESET 


hes of art have been due dina 








portance, may also be considered as re- 






lustration of the assistance which n | 

afforded by ashght knowledge oftheory, 
and the labour which \ { have been 
saved had that knowledge in his case 






been more extensive. 





fn naval architecture we shall fi 






names of Evier, Boxnerer, Dox 
aa 

Ri Lil 

Cuapman, as writers wi 
material effect uponthat art. Cruapan 







eminently combi { ry al practice, 





and his skill in ec 





ction caused 
Swedish ships to be considered ast 











first in the world: the Christian the se- 
venth and the Norce having served for a 
lone time as mod 1 the OT rlish con- 
structors. 

P; ctical opt ‘s will ait vad a (J ~ 
lustration of the jealousy with which ar- 
tisans have always regarded pe s ol 
scientific accuire ments. Opt Ss usu- 
ally jook upon their art as a mystery, 
with which mathematicians are little ac- 

. : 





quainted, and have often weated t 1e pre- 
tension of the latter with ridicule. Yet 
it is certain that the foundation 

profession is strictly scientific, and but for 









of their 





leita ; 
the advance of science could never have 





existed. 


Even the discovery of the te- 





Jescope is not at variance with this asser- 
. ‘ . } 

tion. Accident that the two 
spectacle glasses placed in certain posi- 





showed 
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which he refused to aid one of Roses- | tions, would make distant objects appear 


| 


great measure to chemistry. Ji yrra= | 
+ 5 - <* } 
phy an art which is becoming oi ne wo- 


| 


sulting from the inproved state of chem- | 
istry. The history of the invention as 
given by SeNNereLDER is an excellent tl- 


;loO say, Ol al 


nearer, and it would have been possi- 


bie ior long practice, and a succession of 


DV chances, to improve this discove- 


wenuy for consthuctns a moder. 


r 


aiely good tele But chance has 


two or three lucky hits Inay 


ST ope. 
r very Closely, but ages 
must elapse before mere chance can 
One so in- 
first rate 


Unravel au itricate subject. 
volved as the construction of a 


j acti eggah 
Leie scope, the most aiilicuit, we venture 
| 
i 


| 


the works of ert, would 


huve required a thine approa bing {0 In- 


finity. ‘This was vot the method of pro- 


ceeding which has brought the telescope 


to HS present perfection ;—Gatineo, 


HUYGENS, GREG RY, NEWTON, and Do - 


! ee 1 
LOND, Were the beacons which guided 


itie p! iculcal Oplician in his Lilricate 


task. Our readers may be surprised to 


Ind DoLLONnD’s name among the theo- 


DoLLoNp was well versed in 


rists, but 

inatheimatics, and owed his discovery of 
' : 

that know- 


tne achromatic teiescove to 
i 









vy i tl ry had brow ht optics to 

su i ree of p rfeetion that any 
Gj ‘ ] iors 

lof worka p, and the variety of ma- 
1 rl lto be taken iato decount, art, start- 
x from the point to which theory had 

lf, ded new perlections of its 

}own 3 % from this period the geometer 
}and practical optician have been totall 
| pad led W het i » recent discove- 
1 sin op cS W nota Wn unite them re- 
| inal sto be shown ‘The gradual dete- 
rioration of glass in Eneland, by render- 
ing the workinan less confident in his 
in rats, s Hs lO liave produced a de- 





assistance 4 


sire to seek for theoretical 


but we are sorry to add that assistance 
has not hitherto been obiained, the royal 
society after expending ten thousand 
pounds upon this subject seeming com- 
pletely to have failed, and their failure 1s 
the more remarkable when contrasted 
with the brilliant success of FRauNHOPER 
in Germany. 

These instances will be sufficient to 


maintain the positions we have advanced 
and to show that the want of connection 
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between science and art at a certain de-; 


sree of advancement, has heen a detri- 
ment to each. 


has compared the progress of science to | 


a river, whose main stream Is an obvious 


source of wealth, but whose greatest va- 
seh Sage é : 

Jue lies in its numberless tributaries, and 

the branches it throws off on every sid 


Jut this image is not sufficient to repre- |! 


of knowledge, Whose 


a perpetual circulation 


sent the 


course 
waters kee p up 
between the, main stream and the 
taries, which adds to the value of each. 
tlie 
connected with chemistry have nny 


We have obse rve dl how much 


ed with the advancement of that sci 
and if we look bevond the time wher 
MSery 


erature began to revive, and ¢ 


state of the arts for 


miserable 
thousand years, during which 4 
existed, and compare this long stag! 
with their rapid progress since, \ 
feel satisfied 
have a very 
The reason w 


is so litle known, we bh 


that the arts ¢ 


close di 
other. 
ive ali 
tioned, it will be found inthe « 


recognising 


the same facts u 
} 


rent points of view, and clot 
i 


rent te Who 


the works commonly used in 


ver will 


down the lines in carpentry, or 


7 : nies 
in soip building or on twe 

: o 

plans for engineers, will 


that a body of reometry has long peel 


1uco porated in th Se arts, precisely S| l- 
I 3 


ilar to that which Monge de veloped a] 


ey | Ie. | 


It isa 


rectangular coordinat 


| ! 
short time back ¢ the name 
scriptive ore ometryv. 


thri é 


introduced into mixed mathematic 


that the 


Mactacrin, and which totally changed 
the face of that science, have constant! 
nen from 


oe OF 


1 } 1 
Deen emploved by practical 1 
| xy 
an early period. 
( lo be continued. ) 





CONVENTION. 


Sir James Macktnrosu | 


Uivbul- | 


curious fact | 





(Continued from page 460 


Tuesday, Nov. 10. Mr. Powell in the | 
chair, 


Mr. Giles began by referring to a num-| 


that tl 
vernment had disclaimed all 
on the subjects 
ong 


ber of facts to shew 1e general go- 
“ jurisdiction” 
of emancipating or mana- 
slaves. He next adverted to the 
course pursued by Ohio, as to persons of 
co our. He said slaves were both persons 
ina property and moe ntioned some Important 
cthions tw ves and mere pro- 
that the 
te exclusively in 
that the 
interest in 
ing persons as the western had; 
Lut that the latter interest ijn 
lessening the protection to property. 
Hesaidt 
pact. 


deni d 


added 


faver 
ecstern peo | had as muen 
protect 


had also an 


{ 


atin the formation of the social 


there were two pirties, the go- 


and governed, and that the condi- 
he compaet were upon the prin- 


pro quo.” Here are tien 


and the creat ob- 
be wise 
? 


th, would it 
lto protect only one ? 
é alth, 


On OL é 


as well as 


I ast had been 
ic morals of the people 
le of the 
But go- 
\ tone 


the seenh 
lence? g 
ion against the 
Ile ad- 
and con- 
the general 

g 
't. He 
and impoverishing ten- 


descant- 


. . S 1 
aency. } ‘ ror tl services ol tne 


wester! had received 


compel : not snflicient, 
| ut “for God?s 
them in your ci- 


” He then referred 
se—spoke of the in- 
hose who contended it was 
limit it, 
nest P erne- 
question of expe 


a natural vet would 


and insiste ¢ i sa 
dienc fot | ° 

He regarded some remarks made by Mr. 
Doddridge, which mentioned the greater 
number of votes given in the west, in fa- 
vor of a Convention, as implying a threat. 
But such threats would make him less dis- 
posed to depart from the ground ho had 
taken. In speaking of a division of the 
state, he said the evil would not stop there 
—it would lead to a separation of the 








476 
United States. He spoke of the symptoms 
of excitement among the people, as show- 
ing there was some danger of separation, 
in which event, he said, the destinies of 
this country would be settled by the com- 
mercial nations of Europe, and not by 
ourselves. He then asked what douceves 
our tramontane brethren have to offer them 
for their 
said could be 
yo said a 


{ 


flexion, {: 


assistance. These douceurs, he 
given only by the east. 
had gone into this * course 
of x the purpose of exciting 
pele in lias and thus bringing about 
conciliation, which he earnestly 
mended. He warned the 
against carrying any question by a lean 
majority. He then spoke of the compara- 
tive facility of pulling down to that of 
building up, and said if was far better to do 
nothing than to do mischief. He said that 
the present constitution had been made by 
compromise, and that we should follow 
that example. And he concluding by 
saying that the statues of its 
fill the niches in that hall. 
Nov. 1t. Mr. Ch an’ 
that this was a for 
you will;” bet 
great divisions of the state. 
verted to the peculiar relati 
stood to both parties, representing one, and 
born and now living, with the other, he said 
that perhaps he ought to have declined ta- 
king an active part, but he had hoped that 
all differences might be reconciled. Ile 
said he was no friend to change, had been 


framers should 
Johnso said 
power, 
ween the 
He then 
ion in whic 


contest “6 dis- 
two 


h he 


guise it as 


though the constitution had some defects, 
particularly, the inequality of representa- 
tion, and the unequal apportionment of 
taxes, - the act of 1782, which he ex 

plained. He then gave a history of val 
Staunton Convention, the proceedings in 
the Jegislature which ensued, aud the bill 
reforming the itorial which 
would not have been substituted for 
call of a Convention, but for an incident 
in legislation, which he related. 


districts, 


sen 


mation, and had ever since opposed the 


call of a convention; until a majority of 


the frecholders declared themselves in fa-.| 


vor of one. 

He said he regretted they had not fol- 
lowed the order of debate proposed by 
Genl. Taylor, from the course of argument 


recom- 
committee | 


| first articles 


| havea 


| defects. 


| —this, 
| of expediency. 


Ng 
| effec 
| mote the lasting 
no advocate for the call of the Convention, | 





the | 
power to the m nority, 
Although | 
he would have preferred a limited conven- | 
tion, he had been content with that refor- | 


c 
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that had been pursued. He had not sup- 
posed that any would deny there were 
principles in the science ef government. 
He shewed that there must be elementary 
truths in every human reason- 
ing, and not the less so in questions of er- 
ps dien 'y than of right. T hat we may 
find those primary truths in our own dec- 
laration of rights, which embodies the doc- 
trines of Sidney and Locke. duoht these 
! d, to be treated “as vain 


doctrines he aske 
abstractions, metaphysical subtleties, vision- 


subject of 


=35 


ary theories? 

Asking then if the preceding considera- 
tions did not recommend an vay into 
the principles comprehended in the bill of 
rights, he went into a consideration of the 
of that instrament, to show 
their fair meaning and application, and es- 
pecially that the “majority of the people 
right to reform the government,” 
at all times, according to their sense of its 
This right then of the majority is 


if what majority ? 


expressly 


civen—but of 


| of the majority of the e ommunity, says the 


Rights. Which he explained to 
mean a majority of the qualified voiers. 
He admitted that because the majority have 
a right to reform the constitution, they also 
must he power of ordinary legislation 
qriestion 


Bill of 


have t 


he admitted to be a mere 


But in judging of this expediency, we 
shit not to regard partial and temporary 
cts, but only those which would pro- 
interests of society. If 
in such a view we are led to the conclu- 
sion that those interests would be advan- 
ced by giving the power to the minority, 
then the majority ought to yield it, whether 
that minority consist of “thousands, hun- 
dreds, tens or a single unit,” but this sur- 
render should be made with great caution, 
and especially as the question of man’s ca- 

ity for self government, is an experiment 
» should beware, in giving 
against conceding 
he has not apacity. 

In considering the resolution of the le- 
gislative committee, he said he did not con- 
sider the words white population exc/usive- 
ly, meant to preclude a regard to county 
limits, and that this object, in applying the 
rule would be to divide the state into two 
large districts, according to sameness of 
interests, and assigning to each district its 
number of representatives, according to its 


oO 


colng on, 


that this c 
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white population, he would distribute this 
number among the several counties, as 
equally as was practicable. 

He said that in supporting the basis of 
white population, it was not meant that 
every white person was equally entitled to 
vote—but gross numbers were thus resort- 
ed to, us a convenient rule to ascertain the 
qualified voters, but on examination, he 
thought that it would not equally suit in 
all the districts, and that the basis of qual- 
ified voters, would be more favorable. to 
the eastern part of the state, than would 
the “ white basis.””. Ife was prepared to 
support the former, if proposed. 

He then made a condensed statement of 
the arguments on which the combined ba- 
sis was supported, and admitted that the 
security of property is an essential object 
in every good government, but denied that 
there was any thing peculiar in Virginia to 
make it necessary to that security, to give 
power to the minority, on the contrary, he 
maintained that the majority would have 
most to fear from the minority—and that 
“ property would be most secure, levislation 
most just and wise, and the people most 
happy under the rule of the majority.” 

He next reveiwed the tables furnished by 
By these there are probably 
now in Virginia 682,000 whites, and 384- 
000 slaves. In the first or trans Alleghany 
district 181,000 whites, and 17,000 slaves. 
In the second or district 138,000 
whites, ant In the third 
or middle district 197,000 whites, and 221- 
In the fourth or eastern dijs- 
trict 165,000 whites, and 176,000 slaves— 
making about eight times as many slaves 
east of the Blne Ridge, as on the west. 

On the subject of taxation he admitted 
there were great inequalities, in the differ- 
ent districts, from the inequality of wealth, 
but he said that the rule of comparison that 
had been adapted, was calculated to mis- 
lead. He had made estimate of 


the auditor. 


valley 
| 35.0009 slaves. 


000 slaves. 


of the 
average per capita, of the tax paying inha- 
tants, and it led to a different 
much less glaring inequality. 

Comparing the different districts, according 
tothe above rule, the total tax in 1828 inthe 
first district is one dollar and thirty cents 
per capita; in the second district, three 
dollars and forty-two cents; in the third 
district, four dollars and seventy-four 
cents; inthe fourth district four dollars 
and fifty cents. In this estimate, Rich- 


an 


result—a 





A7T7 


mond, Petersburg and Fredericksburg are 
included in the fourth district, though their 
interest lie in the country above them; 
deducting these then will lessen the dif- 
ference between the fourth district and the 
western districts. He assigned some pe- 
culiar reasons why the lands in the western 
district were valued lower than the rest, 
and in fact too low, in proof of which he 
referred to the assessor’s tables, by which it 
peared that lands in the first district 
were valued but at ninety-two cents per 

{n the valley at seven dollars and 
thirty-three cents per acre. Inthe midland 
district, eight dollars and twenty cents—and 


ap 
i 


acre. 


forty inthe eastern district to eight dollars 
and Ife said a new assess- 
ment would considerably change their re- 
lative valuation. 

Fle said if taxation should be in propor- 
tion to the ability to pay, and the abilty be 
supposed to be in proportion to the amount 
of labour, then there would be found to 
be no great inequality in three of the dis- 
tricts—for dividing the taxes paid in each 
district, by the gross population, then the 
amount per head in the second, would be 
twenty-nine cents ; in the third, thirty-one 
cents, and in the fourth, thirty cents. In 
the first, it would be but fifteen cents from 
the undervalue of its lands. He said he 
had made this comparison to shew that 
there was no danger to be apprehended by 
wealth poverty, and that no district 
i Ife denied 
the propriety or relevancy of comparisons 
between the money a district paid into the 
treasury or drew from it. 

Ife compared the 


= . onfien 
three cents. 


trom 


was in a state of pauper 


niunber of delegates 
from the several districts, supposing the 
120, on the several basis 
proposed, and it appeared that on a repre- 
sentation by counties the West would have 
forty-five members, the East seventy-five. 
By the compound basis, the West would 
have forty-three, the east, seventy-seven. 
By the white basis, the west would have 
fifty-six, the east sixty-four. He consider- 
ed, however, that the ratio of qualified vo- 

a diflerent result, and re- 
ferring to the data in his power, he 
showed, that, if the number of delegates 
was in proportion to freehold voters, the 
west would have forty-seven, the east sev- 
enty-three. If extended to house keepers, 
the west would have fifty, the east seventy. 
lt thus appeared that although power must 


whole number 


ters would give 
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to the west, it will pass gradually, and 
st now be, and long 


pass 


on any plan, it m 


continue in the east. 

Adverting to the instructions to General 
Taylor, he lamented the circumstance, and 
admitting the right to instruct as settled 
doctrine, he thought there never was a 
more unfit occa 
this intere sting and dither 

He admitted 
in the Constitution against the wishes of a 


ion to exercise it than on 
i difficult subject. 


! : ! 4 } 
the lmprucence O1a change 


€ 


large minority. Buta the reform propos- 

s by the committee, (the white basis) be 
objection rble on this account, would not 
the amendment proposed (he asked.) be 





more objectionable as being odious to a 
majority.x—And yet some reform was ear- 
nestly desired by the public. Ife urged 
farther, that ifthe white b were : t- 
ed here, it would for several reasons 
adopted by a yet larger majerity of the peu- 
ple. 

He said that on requirine a pro ‘ty qua- 
lification for voters, it is not thence conce- 
ded that property should have political 
power; fort qualification, like that of 
are. SCX, 
of those who a: io exXercixé olitical 
} wer. Lie refer tO 1 Ly 
fi id Rona history { Ln yOu ad 

‘ 


crawh trot the antient rep ‘ i 
imperfectly known, and too little suited to 


s to 


circuinstancs¢ 


and that a 


o'r 


sion: reference to modern re- 


little 
tie. 


publics would aid us as li 

N Engl siid, though we are 
familiar with 
fit model for 
be no pe euli Wr conn 
nad taxation in this country where 


OW nd, he 





her institutions, presented no 
(And there can 


‘tion between repre- 





our imitation. 
sentation: 
it is as settled doctrine, that the people are 
no jaws to which they did not 
consent, as that they shall not be taxed 
without their consent. Norcan the struc- 
ture of the English House of Commons 
support the proposition that representation, 


bound by 


is in proportion to taxes when the number 
of members sent by the cities and borough 
have no regard to their wealth. 

He said that representation according to 
numbers had been ebjected to, because it 
would unduly increase the power of popu- 
Jous districts, having the same _ interests, 





}a governn 
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and acting in concert—and yet it Was pro- 
posed to give the tide water towns weight 
in proportion to their wealth 
numbers. He denied that the principles of 
our revolution aflorded any ground for sup. 
porting the amendment. They teach us 
indeed that no people should be taxed by 
nt in which they are not re] re- 
sented, but not the ratio that one should 


as Well as 





bear to the other. 


As to the federa 


] Constitution, whilst he 





admitted the wisdom of its provisions, he 






| the provisions of 
aflord much intrue | 
} ina vovernment 


| 


| 





said, it must be recollected that that was 
made for thirteen independent sovereign. 
ties—but that the Convention were the 


1 





ites of a single people—and the ; 
portionment of representatives in the gen- 
eral government was the 


“of which, he referred to the 


restlt of compro. 


Mis¢ 


history of the old confederation and of the 
Constitution which superseded it. The 
rile the lopted, furnished no evidence of 
any exainpl 


What ts just and proper, nor 


the districts of the 


» separated, and sent deputies to 


unless 


for imitation 


rma federal constitution. This provis. 


i:e Constitution of the U.S. he 
contended, could not have been intended 


. protection to slave property, as It \ 


ha ‘ { to that purpose—its protection 
° ] 

was in the want of power to legislate on 

| 


constitution apportion 





ison. 


sides, he said, although such had been 
4 the 
it would not follow that they should exist 
functions were so 
various. He referred to the 
\lassachusetts, and asked, 


federal constitution, 


whose 
much more 
constitution of 
if his opponents would not take her exam- 
ple in one branch of the legislature. why 
he and his friends take it in the 
other. But if the example had any appli- 
cation, it was that the check upon the pow- 
cr of the people should be in the Senate, 
and not. in the 

arolina, he said, had 
like Virginia, after 1803, then, the eastern 
part of the State, fearing the power of the 
west, procured an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which based representation on 
taxation and numbers combined—but be- 
cause a large majority did that there, it 
no recess that a minority should do the 
same thing here. But in spite of this 
amendment, the west has since obtained 


should 


popular branch. South 
} been circumstanced 
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the ascendancy there, the fears of the Eas p ; his w 1 more 
have proved unfounded, and the govern land—as “a 
jave | sete 8 
ment proceeds in perfect harmony. we 
bf of ect ere to be tried Moon Bi nc 
[fe said if this question were to be tri New Ene- 


by examples drawn from other States, the 
. . se 

ld 

id 


ioht ‘authority would be agaimst the 


i who enters 
! nitation, and he referred to se- ; cee 3 5 iiliheaia ons wilh 
tions o: the States with, and | : 


ale 


Hiove about like 
ind ruler rism. 


or) at 


Samp. 1 , ae 
grk . Te eps S . % shop not used 
( mis vit . if ( i. | . . - * 


some ol 


‘ 
the 
> originally ap= 


ises to £o On. 


le 


to a SYS- 


lic’ —an un- 

ee, ee 
Word: £4 Avriagy 
r—-cream of Tar- 


tbe the cause 


convey, re- 
ck.”—— This 
assaclusetts and 
If we mistake 
onsiders it a word 
egroes. Thi is li pro- 
I ‘ lle reis an 
away, and 
ae ] ° . Q Colt is an law te rH, thus defined by 
plious and &s ; us. °° [, : eae! : P ; a ¢ 
, she i t ,isaw vher r 
South and +0 sf. } ; tt, to I rit 7 Ti eby 
* Oo , ’ a cau de} ding in a court Baron 1S 
ee ere ‘ ; 
MAHTAOLO LCT. d \ | . 7’ 9 ’ 
ee ; ne en removed into the county court.” We are 
4 pe 99 ; provabvly, tucrelo} inn Cote d to the law 
aman a thinking. sei 
parse. *'Thin, settled here 1 ane > edited 
— oun. ** A district of certain limits : 
there. l ne rsal, , ee % | f f 
’ ' . ’ ‘ also. tl Inbabitapbts or legal voters of a 
Span. Perhaps from the German | ® iy yee é pe ; 
te 39 : -| town?’ —Webster.—New Eneland. 
Grespann—* a mnuir—as ** @ span ol — F 9 — <a ) . 
\ $s 2 ’ ) ] Trade. “ Poctor’s trade: tliat 1s 
horses. New Eneland. . er 9 1 
’ , “ . 99 , 2} & wank or aicine,. > SE > as 
Spe il. 6s A fit, a period, asa sp 1] of arugs és! — Ich he saine as 
Sol ceil truck. New England. 
sICKNEeSS, réeneral. “ae. 
8 : ° 9 % Truck. See Trade. 
Spile. cA spigot. 
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Ugly. “Ill tempered, bad,” as “he 
is an ugly fellow,” i. e. of a bad disposi- 
tion, wicked. Vew England. 

To Variate. A word used by the 
clergy, as “ variate of thy mercies accor- 
ding to our circumstances.” It is not 
English. 

*Vine. “ Any erceping plavt.” In 
England it is restricted to the plant that 
bears the grape. 

*To Whip. “To beat,’—as “ my 
dog can whip yours.” Vulgarism. South- 
ern States. 

In the above enumeration, we have 
designedly omitted the immense cata- 
logue of words contained in Pickering’s 
vocabulary, which are still used in Eng- 
land, in the Provinces or are employed 
in good society. We have confined our- 
selves chiefly, as we proposed, to those 
which have either been coined here, or 
are employed in a new signification. 

The reputed Americanisms will en- 
gage us next. 





aorecet 


ROMAN PROVERBs. 


A writer in a recent number of “ Black- 
wood’s Macazine.” June 1829, has given 
a few verses from the * Trinity of Wisdom” 
whence the well known Italian proverb of 
“ Aspeltlare e non vedire” hag been bor- 
rowed. This “trinity” consists of a num- 
ber of verses. Of these the following, to 
which we have added a translation, are the 
best. In some of them excellent moralities 
are conveyed; others are humorous only; 
but most of them would seem to be found- 
ed in a practical knowledge of human na- 
ture :— 

La lrinita della Sapienza. 


Tre sorte di persone sono odiose : 
I] povero superbo, 
Il ricco avaro, 
I] vecchio pazzo. 
Tre sorte d *uomini da fuggire : 
Cantori, 
Vecchi, 
Innamorati. 


Tre cose imbrattono la casa: 
Galline. 








Cani, 
Donne. 
Tre cose conservano l’amico ; 
Onorarlo in presenza, 
Lodarlo in assenza, 
Ajatarlo ne’ bisogni. 
‘l're cose sono desiderabili ; 
Sanita, 
Buona fama, 
Ricchezze. 

Tre cose da morire : 
\spettar e non venire, 
Star a letto e non dormire, 
Servire e non gradire. 





The trinity of wisdom. 


Three sorts of persons are odious: 
The proud poor, 
The covetous rich, 
The foolish dotard. 


Three sorts of men avoid: 
Musicians, 
Old people, 
Lovers. 


Three things dirty a house: 
Fowls, 
Dogs, 
. Women. 
Three things preserve a friend: 
Ifonour him when present, 
Praise him when absent, 
Assist him when in need. 
Three things are desirable. 
Health, 
teputation, 
Riches. 


Three things are enough to destroy. 
To expect without coming, 
To be in bed without sleeping, 
ry ° : a 
To serve without pleasing. 
6) 
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